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Catholics and Disarmament 


REVEREND JOSEPH KEATING, S.J. 


The future peace of the world depends mainly on Catholics acting 
unitedly in the spirit of their creed. This is the conclusion of 
the Editor of the Month (London), in his December paper. 


HE time is drawing near for the great Disarmament 

Conference which, it is commonly supposed, will de- 
cide the future destiny of the world—whether the nations 
are to persevere in the armed competition, which was the 
main cause of the Great War and will infallibly produce a 
greater, or whether they will recognize from that experience 
their essential solidarity, and determine to adjust their fu- 
ture differences by process of law and justice alone. On 
Catholics more than on members of any other religion rests 


. the responsibility of that decision, for Catholics possess in 
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their common faith and spiritual allegiance a bond of union 
denied to members of nationalistic or racial religions. More- 
over, they are numerous enough, if they act unitedly in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of their creed, to make human 
brotherhood so real a thing that public opinion, on which 
the occurrence of war ultimately depends, will be gradually 
and steadily set against it. And lastly, they are being con- 
stantly urged, not only by the perennial teaching of the 
Church regarding the obligations of justice and charity, but 
also by frequent and forcible instructions from the Supreme 
Pastor and the various Hierarchies to work for international 
peace. Genuine Catholics should dread becoming infected 
by that narrow un-Christian spirit of nationalism which the 
War unhappily did so much to foster. They should reco- 
nize that the common bond of creaturehood, intensified fre- 
quently by elevation to the sonship of God, is not severed 
by the claims of race or country, but remains stronger, more 
fundamental and permanent than any other. Even neces- 
sary and justifiable warfare does not free the belligerents 
from the obligations of charity. 

Yet we must own that, in spite of the spiritual enlighten- 
ment which is, or should be, theirs; in spite of their member- 
ship of the mystical Body of Christ; in spite of their com- 
mon citizenship of the Kingdom of Heaven, Catholics are 
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often as perversely nationalistic as those who have not thei 
guidance, and are as blind as those outside the Fold are t 
the higher issues which are involved in the struggles o 
“secular” States for worldly prosperity and a share in the 
limited and transitory goods of the earth. And although 
they should know that the principles of their religion—which 
are only those of the natural law, made clearer, stronger, and 
broader—alone can conduce to even temporal well-being, 
they often follow the dictates of natural covetousness in 
spite of its manifest fruitage of evil. The gap between the 
profession of Catholicism and its performance, which is 
visible in every phase of human activity, tends to be most 
conspicuous in international relations, both because, living 
under a religion of authority, the Catholic likes to show how 
free he can be, and because, belonging to a supranational 
Church, he wants to prove that he can still be as “national” 
as the best of them. Rightly understood, his religion should 
prompt him to emphasize the limited character both of 
liberty and of patriotism, and to hold out against the tend- 
ency of his non-Catholic neighbor to exaggerate both. The 
only liberty really worth fighting for to the death is the 
liberty to serve God according to conscience—as the martyrs 
have shown: the only patriotism which is thoroughly sound 
is that which is based on the love of God and is a natural 
development of the law of charity. And we may safely as- 
sume that one of the reasons why God has given us the 
Faith in its fullness is that we should correct, as far as we 
can, in our surroundings that over-developed cult of inde- 
pendence’ and of national glory which results from man 
putting out of sight the true object of human existence. 
Although in the abstract a conflict in which both parties 
blamelessly consider themselves in the right is conceivable, 
practically, war results from a denial of justice, on one side 
or the other, or indeed on both. And only for the vindica- 
tion of justice is it at all reconcilable with the Christian 
spirit. There are those, we know,—and most non-Catholic 
pacifists belong to their number—who, wrongly interpret- 
ing the teaching of Our Lord, insist that what are at most 
counsels for the individual, viz., “resist not evil,” “turn the 
other cheek,” etc., form a precept for the community; but, 
since the application of those counsels to corporate life would 
mean domestic and international anarchy, that interpreta- 
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tion is clearly wrong. Where will is free and may be per- 
verted, law must ultimately rest on the ability of the legis- 
lator to enforce obedience. Hence God proclaims that the 
wages of sin is death, and Christ has warned us that every- 
one will finally get his deserts in reward or punishment. 
God Himself in the long run enforces His will by physical 
sanctions. Accordingly, when rights are denied, and intel- 
lectual arguments or moral motives are incapable of win- 
ning their recognition, there is left no other course save that 
of hurting the unjust possessor so much that he finds it 
better to yield than to retain his unjust possessions; always 
supposing a due proportion between the good sought and 


§ the price thus exacted in securing it. 


Because of national injustice and self-seeking—the his- 
tory of every nation is full of wrongs inflicted or sustained— 
each nation today goes armed; just as in uncivilized com- 
munities, before law can be established and enforced, every 
member must provide himself with means of defence. And 
because mobile armed forces, though primarily intended for 
defence, inevitably become a menace to others, each natica, 
speaking generally, tries to be stronger than its armed neig h- 
bor, to avoid feeling itself insecure. And the security 
which the greater Powers base upon self-reliance, the sn.aller 
nations try to obtain by alliances. That has hitherto been 
the common practice, and the result, and let us emphasize 
the fact, the inevitable result, in Europe was finally to divide 
the Continent into two heavily-armed rival alliances, and 
bring about a “precarious equipoise” of force which any ac- 
cident might precipitate, as an accident did, into war. That 
consequence could have been, and indeed was, predicted, yet 
the nations could see no way to lay aside their suicidal an- 
tagonism. They are wiser now, having bought wisdom at the 
price of ten million lives. Now they recognize that security 
cannot be found in the “Balance of Power,” that even a 
successful war is materially ruinous to the victors, and that 
“the next war’ will be even more disastrous than the last; 
because on the one hand the means of destruction are daily 
becoming more effective, and on the other the old rule con- 
fining actual warfare to the actual combatants has been 
wholly abolished. Accordingly, the victors put at the head 
of their Peace Treaty, the determination to form one univer- 
sal Alliance against war-makers, instead of renewing the old 
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partial rival Alliances, which made preparation for war the . 
chief preoccupation of each. 

The Church from the first recognized the Christian char- 
acter of this proposal. After all, it was largely through the § 
influence of the Christian revelation that, within each na- . 
tional community, regard for law was established and civil § a 
liberties defined and protected, and so the extension of the § n 
right of law to the larger international community was but § “ 
a natural development of the same civilizing influence. Since 
individual citizens in each State found it to their advantage, § 
and indeed necessary for their prosperity, to surrender their f , 
independence to the commonwealth in return for its protec- ti 
tion, a recognition of the same necessity on the part of the § 
various States was to be expected if the term of Christian 
civilization was to be reached. Hence, with greater or less 4 
explicitness, the rulers of the Church encouraged the move- t! 
ment for unity amongst the nations. In the first revulsion § , 
from the calamity that broke upon the world in August, § . 
1914, men turned instinctively to the only possible remedy. tl 
The idea of a League of Nations was mooted quite early . 
in the war, and grew stronger and more detailed as the a 
horrors of the conflict increased. It was specifically en- t 
dorsed by Pope Benedict in his famous Peace Note of Au- 4 
gust, 1917, and, whilst the League was still in its infancy 4 
and incapable of functioning properly, because still over- t 
shadowed by the Supreme War Council, he repeated his en- f | 
dorsement in still clearer terms: ‘. 

It is much to be desired, Venerable Brethren, that all States, J 
laying aside mutual suspicion, should unite in one league, or rather, | py 
in a sort of family of peoples, both in order to safeguard their own y 
independence and to preserve the order of human society.} ‘ 
And then, as his predecessors and successors have con- j 0 
sistently done, he singles out the main advantage of the ] ¢ 
League, the possibility of thus getting rid of the burden and | t 
the menace of armaments: a 

What, to omit many other reasons, especially calls for such an 
Association of Nations is the need, genérally recognized, of making 
every effort to abolish or reduce the enormous burden of military | ¢ 
expenditure which States can no longer bear, in order to prevent | t 
these disastrous wars, or at least to remove, as far as possible, the § ; 
danger of them. t 

1Encyclical—Pacem, Dei munus. Whit-Sunday, 1920. 
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And he goes on to stress the help that the Church can afford 
towards the realization of this universal League: 


The Church will certainly not refuse her zealous aid to States 
thus united under the Christian law in any of their undertakings 
inspired by justice and charity inasmuch as she is herself the most 
perfect type of a universal society. She possesses in her organization 
and institutions a wonderful instrument for uniting the hearts of men, 
not only in view of their eternal salvation, but also for their material 
we'l-being in this life. 













As the present Pope laments in his recent Encyclical, 
Nova Impendet, “On the Economic Crisis, Unemployment 
and Increase of Armaments,” the warnings and exhorta- 
tions of his predecessor have not yet been heeded, and he 
urges his Episcopal Brethren “to strive by every means in 
your power, in the pulpit and in the press, to enlighten 
men’s minds and to shape their hearts in conformity with 
the saner dictates of right reason and Christian law.” In 
view, then, of what reason dictates and authority enjoins, 
we are not rash in asserting that it is for Catholics to take 
the lead in this return to sanity. The secular Governments 
seem incapable of rising above the narrow material views 
of the moment. They make pact after pact, they swear 
they will never fight again, and go on multiplying the means 
of doing so; they admit, as they must needs, that war can- 
not permanently solve international disputes, but they con- 
tinue to waste their resources in preparing for it. Instead 
of cooperating, politically and economically, to secure the 
well-being of their various peoples, in the only way in which 
now that welfare can be secured, i. e., by friendly and har- 
monious giving and taking, they still seek prosperity as if it 
were merely a national concern, trying to make profit by 
each other’s needs and disabilities, determined to have their 
own way irrespective of justice and charity and, finally, of 
common sense. Although they know, all of them, that as 
the Pope points out—‘“the acute crisis which we lament is, 
at once, the effect of international rivalry and the cause of 
the enormous squanderings of public moneys, and that these 
two evils [of hostility and waste] are largely due to the ex- 
cessive and ever-increasing competition in the output of mili- 
tary stores and implements of war,” yet so deeply imbedded 
is their mutual distrust, so keen their desire to advance 
their own interests, that they are being with difficulty 
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drawn together to set about doing what they pledged them- 
selves to do twelve years ago in the Covenant of the League, 
and once again undertook in the Kellogg Pact—to have done 
with war, as an instrument of international policy, and 
consequently to reduce their armaments to the dimensions 
of police-forces. Unless public opinion, stimulated in the 
case of Catholics by the exhortations of the Popes, and, in 
general, by such international gatherings as met in Paris on 
November 26th and 27th, becomes persistently clamorous for 
international peace, the statesmen and diplomatists, uncer- 
tain of support, will take refuge in postponement and in- 
action. 

Yet the history of the League of Nations is full of prom- 
ise for the discerning. A new international morality cannot 
be created in a dozen years. Considering the forces against 
it—militarism in its every form, vested interests, national 
and racial pride, misunderstanding and mere apathy—we 
may wonder that the institution has survived. It has made 
mistakes both by acting and refraining from action, it has 
been dilatory, indecisive, even cowardly,—in a word, it has 
been human, yet, as the imperfect embodiment of a great 
Christian ideal, it is worthy of the respect and support of 
all Catholics. The ideal itself is that of Christianity—the 
reign of peace, established on a universal recognition of jus- 
tice and practice of charity. If Catholics are still found 
to say—‘we do not believe in the League of Nations’”— 
and, alas! some of the most prominent amongst us act as if 
they did not—that must be because of its imperfections, not 
because of its aim. Yet to these we would say, in the wise 
and striking words of Cardinal Bourne—‘“Every Catholic, 
whenever he is tempted to find fault [with the League] 
should rather go down on his knees and beg of Almighty 
God to draw out of this imperfect instrument something 
perfect, something that will realize better God’s own Divine 
Purposes.” To scorn the League as Utopian is to put an 
arbitrary limit to the civilizing influence of the Gospel, to 
look upon it as anti-Catholic is to misunderstand its trend 
and object. Whatever be its officially “neutral” religious 
character, it embodies millions of devout Christians, and, 
although the Pope as Sovereign of the Vatican City takes no 
official part in its deliberations, lest his higher function as 
Supreme Pastor of all the faithful should be impeded, he 
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has let it be known that he is willing to answer requests 
for his counsel. He at any rate does not fear—nor should 
any careful student of politics—that the League will evolve 
into an organized secular super-State, a rival to the Church 
of God on earth, a Godless internationalism, the predestined 
Kingdom of Antichrist. Although Russia has shown us that 
an anti-Christian state may be established and may endure 
for a time, the endeavor to maintain even a moderate degree 
of civilization, without Christian morality, is bound in the 
long run to fail. The very spectacle of the Soviet attempt 
has so exposed the nature of atheistic Communism as to pre- 
vent its spreading into any civilized country. No one. has 
ever imagined or desired that the Federation of the world 
should take this shape, for one precise object of the League 
is that the sovereignty and territorial integrity of each na- 
tion should be preserved intact. In any case, the secular 
‘State is not necessarily anti-Christian even in germ. In 
many, the rights of Catholics are respected, even though 
their Church is not considered a Divine institution. Just 
because Christianity, as we have said, does not enjoin a new 
and arbitrary code of morals but only gives new force 
and clearness to the natural law, its principles are uncon- 
sciously accepted even by unbelievers, for they lie at the 
base of all stable civilization. The League, no doubt, has 
attracted the attention of various bastard internationalisms, 
it is supported by extreme pacifists, Freemasons have tried 
to capture some of its machinery; like every other human 
cause, it is upheld for a vast variety of motives, some of 
them inadequate and some wrong, but that is rather a rea- 
son for Catholics combining to keep it, in aim and action, 
on right lines. If it has been faulty hitherto, that may well 
be because Catholics everywhere have not given it their 
whole-hearted support. 

We are speaking of the League, rather than directly of 
Disarmament, because it is only through the League that 
disarmament can be achieved. Let those who still regard 
it with distrust ask themselves seriously—What possible 
alternative is there, for those who want to avoid another 
and a worse war, to choose? Do they want their country to 
stand in isolation with every other its potential foe? Do 
they want to go back to partial alliances which only make 
the inevitable conflict more widespread and terrible? Do 
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they dream of a self-contained Empire, scattered and vulner- 
able yet serenely indifferent to a hostile world? The very 
impossibility of devising any other effective means of re- 
straining human injustice surely points to the duty of sup- 
porting the League. “If the late War is indeed to be the 
last war,” said Cardinal Bourne in the address before 
quoted, “that can only be brought about by some such in- 
strument as the League of Nations; and it is for us to take 
our part, in prayer and action, to make the League a use- 
ful instrument for its purpose.” 

The League of Nations is the expression in the political 
order of that fact which has lately and so painfully been 
brought home to us in the economic, the solidarity of man- 
kind. We are interdependent economically and our inter- 
ests are bound up with each other’s financial prosperity: 
that alone should modify our political independence. Be- 
fore the world was fully occupied, when nations were nu- 
merically small and communications were slow and difficult, 
our interdependence was easily lost sight of. Now, eco- 
nomically, we are members of one another, and each suffers 
in the suffering of the other. This illustrates the general 
folly not only of economic warfare, such at any rate as has 
the effect of impoverishing potential customers, but also of 
political strife which makes both victors and vanquished to 
suffer. These old truths, newly appreciated, need a new 
vehicle of expression if they are not to be again forgotten; 
this we find in the League, which in essence is a repudiation 
of the old ideal of absolute national independence, the old 
ambition of racial supremacy, the old fallacy of cut-throat 
competition. The old Europe was rotten with racial hatreds, 
unjust plottings and trade rivalries: the League stands for 
combination, cooperation, the pursuit of a common ideal of 
prosperity and peace. Shall not Catholics stand for the 
League? 

In spite of its imperfect structure, its stunted growth, its 
inadequate performance, the League remains the only ap- 
proach, hitherto perceptible, to the Christian ideal of inter- 
national relations. Hence it has met the hostility of all to 
whom that ideal is strange. Its whole eleven years of exist- 
ence has been a running fight with militarists, war-traders, 
imperialists, political Darwinians. They are assailing it to- 
day, on the eve of the Disarmament Conference, with re- 
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newed vigor. Last May, one of our two would-be Press- 
Dictators opened an attack on the League of Nations and 
exhorted Great Britain to leave it. It was an appalling ex- 
hibition of the reckless irresponsibility with which Press- 
influence is sometimes wielded. And it is being repeated 
at the present moment, apropos of the Manchurian ques- 
tion, in more than one catch-penny paper. What do these 
writers care about the fate of the laboriously-upbuilt peace- 
structure which is based upon the League? They are ready 
to plunge Europe back into the chaos of nationalist rivalries 
from which it is painfully emerging, merely to gratify a po- 
litical grudge. They carelessly flout the considered opinion 
of the leaders in Church and State in very land that the 
League alone stands between the world and war, just to 
ventilate a political idiosyncrasy. Their appeal is so selfish- 
ness, to racial conceit, to contempt of other nations. To the 
minds of the observant no better indication of the value of 
the League of Nations could be given than the instinctive 
hostility shown to it by the jingo Press. 

Against these violators of the law of charity, these be- 
trayers of human brotherhood, these apostles of disunion, 
the Christian should steadfastly set his face. They abound 
unhappily in every land; France, Germany, Italy, lie under 
their blight. The cause of peace, which means the observ- 
ance of honesty, justice and unselfishness, the control of 
covetousness and pride, has always had to make way against 
their pernicious influence: all the more reason that Chris- 
tians should help it. It will not do to be passive and apa- 
thetic, to trust to the common sense which proclaims war to 
be, for the most part, a wicked futility, and armed prepara- 
tions against it to be the surest way of bringing it about. We 
are called by the Pope himself to the Apostolate of Peace. 
“Here is a vast and glorious field,” said his Holiness last 
Christmas Eve, “for all the Catholic laity also, whom we un- 
ceasingly call upon and ask to share in the apostolic work of 
the hierarchy. To Catholics all the world over, and par- 
ticularly to those who study, labour and pray in ‘Catholic 
Action,’ we turn today with this warm invitation and plea.” 

It is encouraging to know that responsible Catholic 
opinion at home and abroad is working on the lines sug- 
gested by the Pope. In America the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference constantly reports in its monthly Bulletin 
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the results of discussions for the promotion of peace, plans 
for study-courses and statements of Catholic principle. The 
Catholic Association for International Peace through its 
Committees on Ethics and on International Law made a 
joint statement on Nevember 2nd, proclaiming it “the duty 
of American Catholics to promote disarmament according to 
the solid dictates of right reason and of the Christian law.” 
Moreover, it has issued amidst other peace literature a 
valuable booklet on “International Ethics.” In France, 
which of all the great ‘Powers suffered most in the war, 
Catholics have been more divided in opinion than elsewhere, 
yet hardly anywhere are demonstrations in favor of peace, 
and of the League as the chief means of peace, more fre- 
quent or more enthusiastic. The Sixth International Demo- 
cratic Congress held at Bierville in 1926, was attended by 
thousands of delegates of all nations, including Germany, 
and of many creeds, and occupied itself wholly with the pro- 
motion of peace. The late Cardinal Archbishop of Paris 
was a member of the French League of Nations Society, just 
as our own Cardinal supports the similar English organiza- 
tion, and Cardinal Amette testified in 1920 that the League 
expressed an essential Christian idea. Naturally in Italy the 
Papal approval is reflected in the Catholic Press. More 
than once our contemporary, the Civiltdé Cattolica, has 
pleaded for support of the League of Nations. Here is a 
typical extract on the subject: 
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Catholics, like all men of good-will, cannot remain indifferent in 
face of such a great moral issue as is presented by the League, and, 
if there are forces at work for its destruction it is essential that all 
who love peace should band themselves together in its defence, for 
the League must not be destroyed but strengthened and improved.” 


And similarly in Belgium, Switzerland, and Germany the 
peace-movement in actively supported by Catholics. 

We are necessarily writing before the Catholic meeting 
under the auspices of the C. C. I. R. to be held in London 
on the 24th of this month with H. E. the Cardinal in the 
chair to give expression to the Catholic attitude on Dis- 
armament, but we are confident that nothing we have writ- 
ten will be found out of harmony with its conclusions. 
Catholics, as indeed must all reasonable people, desire peace 


2Civilté Cattolica, August 21, 1926: quoted in “Catholics of the 
League of Nations,” by Father S. Brown, S.J. (C. C. I. R.: 3d.). 
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among nations and thus desire the removal of everything 
that disturbs it. Since rival armaments certainly do, Cath- 
olics cannot but be in favor of what Pope Benedict XV 
recommended in his Peace Note of August, 1917—“A fair 
agreement amongst all to reduce armaments simultaneously 
and mutually, according to rules and guarantees to be es- 
tablished, in the measure necessary and sufficient for the 
maintenance of public order in each State.” In the modern 
world the justification for armaments is twofold: (1) for 
defence against aggression, 7. e., security; (2) for the mainte- 
nance of rightful claims. If those aims can be realized by 
peaceful means, national forces in excess of police require- 
ments are wasteful and provocative. And in proportion as 
those aims can be otherwise attained, armed forces can be, 
and should be, reduced. The Christian view is that peace- 
ful means of providing national security and settling inter- 
national disputes have been so wonderfully multiplied and 
strengthened since the War, by the institution of the League 
of Nations and the various Pacts and Agreements which 
have followed it, as also by the formation of the World 
Court of International Justice, that no excuse would seem 
to be left for seeking safety by armaments or vindicating 
claims by force. The Pacts against Aggression provide 
safety: the Court assures justice. Since absolute security 
would result if no nation had the power to injure another, 
the nearer the general approach to that happy impotence, 
the greater will the security be, always reserving enough 
force, whether economic or military or both, at the disposal 
of the nations in combination to restrain the unjust aggres- 
sor. And if it be urged that the status quo should not be 
guaranteed because it involves much injustice, the answer is 
§ that the machinery already existing for establishing rights 
and removing grievances is likely to be more successful than 
violence, as it would surely be infinitely less costly. 
Sweeping aside the spirit of Jingoism as incompatible 
with genuine Christianity, there remains to be considered 
the real ultimate obstacle to peace, which is often overlooked, 
and of which, being radically moral, Catholics should take 
especial heed. The root cause of war is human greed— 
the desire for personal or national gain unchecked by con- 
sideration for the welfare of others. The man who uses his 
wealth as if it belonged exclusively to himself, and was not 
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to be used for social benefit as well, comes under the ban of 
the moralist. So too does the nation in like case. Writ- 
ing in the Month just before the Armistice we said. 


Absolute and independent sovereignties are impossible, and even 
if they were not, they would be undesirable. Nations as well as 
individuals hold their lands in trust; such tenure thereof as would 
make it hard or impossible for other nations to prosper is un- 
justifiable usurpation. Economic militarism is a form of national 
selfishness which, besides being in the long run bad for the nation 
that practises it, is certain to turn to actual fighting. 


Hence the peace of the world and its disarmament depend 
on the extent to which economic cooperation can replace the 
merciless commercial competition hitherto prevalent. If the 
old international anarchy is not finally discarded, and, in- 
stead, the recognition of law extended to the relations be- 
tween States, then there is nothing for it but to try to 
achieve economic independence. That is the ideal, thor- 
oughly anachronistic and mischievous, of some amongst us, 
who envisage a State so strong that it can defend itself 
against all enemies, so widespread that it can accommodate 
all its citizens, so rich that it is wholly self-sufficing, so in- 
dependent that it is unaffected by the fortunes of the rest. 


There is no room for such a State in this crowded world, fj 


and the efforts to create it must needs be both futile and 
dangerous. We must exert ourselves to establish economic 
peace, based on a recognition of the rights and interests of 
others, and of the fact, obscured by blind covetousness, that 
their prosperity redounds to our own. 

And secondly, this moral provocative of war finds expres- 
sion in those interests which are involved in its maintenance 
—the armament firms. No business has been in the past 
more attractive to Capital, no business has produced more 
fortunes, than that of supplying the armies of the world with 
weapons of destruction, which, even if they are not con- 
sumed in warfare, have constantly to be replaced by others 
more effective. The financial welfare of millions depends 





upon the continuance of preparations for war. The ret- 
icence of politicians concerning this obstacle to peace, their 





failure to repress or regulate traffic in arms, their refusal 


even to make such a cut in armaments as would leave the 





relative strength of nations unimpaired, the difficulty they fe, 


lately experienced in consenting to an armament-truce— 
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n of 


oo all this is an indication of the enormous vested interests, 
rit- 


embracing a host of raw materials, which are concerned with 
the maintenance of war. It is said that in France, for in- 

stance, the abolition of war, and therefore of the industries 
even . : oe . 
J] as (that feed it, would cause an economic crisis. Here, then is 
vould fa by-product of the Capitalist system, the practice of invest- 
, un- Ming money to make more money irrespective of the real so- 
‘ional @ial value of the thing produced, which in the pursuit of 
ation ° 

peace, the support of the League and the reduction of arma- 
ments, we must investigate and if possible find a way to 
pend Micounteract. Without the active assistance of the civilized 
e the Bnations, including alas! this country, in equipping the 
f the BSoviets with war-material the menace of the Russian 
1, in- Manti-Christ would be comparatively negligible. As things 
s be- fare, it is but one aspect of that main obstacle to peace— 
ry to@the desire of capital to make money out of war. 
thor- The real problem, therefore, before the world is how to 
st us, Hcontrol covetousness,—the root of all evil. It cannot be 
itself Bregulated except by religion, by a faith which puts things in 
odate their true proportion, and by a charity which is ready to 
sO in- forego personal advantage for the general good. If the mem- 
> rest. bers of Christ’s Church cannot supply that motive, where is 
world, fit to be found? On Catholics, therefore, acting unitedly in 
e andthe spirit of their creed, the future peace of the world 


















nomic Fmainly depends. 

sts of 

s, that The Catholic Church and 
apres. Disarmament 

nance 


The convening of a world Conference to consider the Reduction and 
e past® Limitation of Armaments has concentrated the thoughts of the 
| more world on this problem of paramount importance. It therefore 

d with becomes more than ever the duty of Catholics to recall 

and make known the bearing of Christian tradition, and 


t con- the guidance which the Apostolic See has recently 
others given on the subject of Disarmament. Reprinted 
epends from the Week, December, 1931. 


ne ret-§ = 1—CuHRISTIAN CHARITY IN INTERNATIONAL LiFE.—In 
>, thei Bhe first place Christian charity must obtain between States 
refusals in private and national life. For Peace is the effect of 
ive thefCharity. There is no other power by which to destroy the 
y theyBear and mistrust which are themselves the primary cause 
truceé—fof competitive armaments. 
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Catholics by prayer, by personal influence, and by their 
contribution to national policies in every country, have a 
special duty to promote international goodwill and confi- 
dence. That is the “apostolate of peace” to which His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XI called both clergy and laity in his Allocu- 
tion at Christmas, 1930. “The best guarantee of tran- 
quillity,” he wrote in 1922, “is not a forest of bayonets but 
mutual confidence and friendship.” 

2.—DISARMAMENT AND ARBITRATION.—It has been the 
immemorial tradition of the Church that arms may not law- 
fully be used except as the instrument of justice and in the 
last resort. And since there is a natural society of nations 
the use of national armaments can be justified only for the 
defence or restoration of order within that society, an order 
in which each has rights and each corresponding duties. 
Self-defence against aggression, which is itself a violation of 
order, and the vindication of justice when a grave injury 
has been suffered, these are traditionally laid down as just 
causes of war undertaken by the rulers of States; but the 
latter only under strict conditions, one of which is that 
there exists no higher tribunal which can secure restitution 
and effect a just settlement of the matter in dispute. It 
cannot be denied that the establishment of a Permanent 
Court of International conflicts is a fact which must modify 
the right of any State to resort to war and to make prepara- 
tions for war. 

3.—DISARMAMENT AND SANCTIONS.—The established 
methods of international consultation and cooperation, and 
the obligations incumbent upon most States by their treaty§ 4, 
obligation to join in common action to resist and repel an 
aggressor—these are also considerations which, by rendering§ 7 
the emergency of self-defence against invasion more im- 
probable, should make it possible for each member of the§ }, 
Society of Nations to diminish the quantity and the finan-§ , 
cial burden of its own armaments. On the other hand, so 
far as rivalry in armaments is a cause of disunion among 
Christian peoples, it weakens their resistance to the enemies 
of social order and of Christian civilization. 

4.—Tue Morat OsticaTion To Keep FaitaH.—Such 
being the general case for the reduction and limitations of 
armaments arising from the Natural Law, as will be seeng , 
from the papal statements quoted below, Catholics have ang ; 
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added reason for desiring a general reduction. For it is a 
fundamental principle of International Ethics, reinforced by 
'@ Christian tradition, that the plighted word must not be 
Holi-§ violated. Pope Benedict XV advocated a general, simul- 
locu- taneous, reciprocal reduction of armaments; such was the 
tran-§ measure to which the Allied and Associated Powers com- 
S but mitted themselves at the Peace Conference, 1919, and in the 
Peace Treaties. A definite promise was made by them 
to the defeated powers that the drastic reductions imposed 
law. upon Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria were only 
n the to be the beginning of that general reform. It is for Cath- 
tons olics to insist in the name of morality and national honor 
x the that this promise should be kept. 
order 5.—PapaL TEACHING.—The principal statements by the 
uties.§ Popes during the last fifty years concerning the danger of 
on off the competition in armaments as a cause of war; the reason 
HJUTYE for desiring a reduction of armaments; and the place that 
3 JUSUB this measure should play in the organization of international 
t the society, are as follows: 
that Leo XIII (Allocution Nostis Errorem of February 11, 
ution 1889): “Nothing is more important than to avert from 
>. It Europe the danger of war, and thus all that can be done 
anent® towards this end must be considered as a work of public 
odify safety. .. . The menacing multiplication of armies is calcu- 
Para-§ lated rather to excite rivalry and suspicions than to repress 
them. It troubles men’s minds by a restless expectation of 
coming disasters, and meanwhile it weighs down the citizens 
, ands with expenses so heavy that one may doubt whether they 
Teaty§ are not even more intolerable than war itself.” 
el a Leo XIII (Encyclical Praeclara Gratulationis of June 
lering§ 20, 1894): “We behold the condition of Europe. For many 
IM years past peace has been rather an appearance than a 
of the reality. Possessed with mutual suspicions almost all the 
finan-§ nations are vying with one another in equipping themselves 
id, SOB with military armaments. Inexperienced youths are re- 
mong# moved from parental direction and control to be thrown 
emies# amid the dangers of the soldier’s life; robust young men 
are taken from agriculture, or ennobling studies or trade, 

“Such§ or the arts, to be put under arms. Hence, the treasures of 
ms Off the States are exhausted by the enormous expenditure, the 
' S€el§ national resources are frittered away, and private fortunes 
ve al§ impaired, and this, as it were, armed peace which now pre- 


n the 


lished 
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vails cannot last much longer. Can this be the normal con- 
dition of human society? Yet we cannot escape from this 
situation and obtain true peace except by the aid of Jesus 
it. 5s 60 

Prius X (Letter to the Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, June, 1911): “To compose differences, to restrain 
the outbreak of hostilities, to prevent the dangers of war, to 
remove even though it may not immediately or wholly ac- 
complish its purpose, manifests, nevertheless, a zeal which 
cannot but redound to the credit of its authors and be of 
benefit to the State. This is especially true at the present 
day. . . . Wherefore We most heartily commend the work 
already begun, which should be approved by all good men, 
and We most gladly lend the weight of Our authority to 
those who are striving to realise this most beneficent pur- 
pose.” 

BENEDICT XV (Encyclical Ad Beatissimi of November 
1, 1914): “We implore those in whose hands are placed the 
fortunes of nations to hearken to Our voice. Surely theré 
are other ways and means whereby violated rights can be 
rectified. Let them be tried honestly and with good will 
and let arms meanwhile be laid aside. It is impelled with 
love of them and of all mankind, without any personal in- 
terest whatever that We utter these words. Let them not 
allow these words of a friend and a father to be uttered in 
vain. ... 

“Our Lord Jesus Christ came down from Heaven for 
the very purpose of restoring amongst men the Kingdom of 
peace, which the envy of the devil had destroyed, and it was 
His will that it should rest on no other foundation than that 
of brotherly love.” 

BENEDICT XV (Letter to the Heads of States engaged 
in War, of August 1, 1917): The Pope invited the Belliger- 
ent Governments to consider the following points “which 
seem to offer the foundations of a just and lasting peace.” 

“First of all, the fundamental point must be that the 
moral force of Right shall be substituted for the material 
force of Arms: thence must follow a just agreement of all 
for the simultaneous and reciprocal diminution of arma: 
ments, in accordance with rules and guarantees to be estab 
lished hereafter and to a degree consistent with the 
maintenance of public order within each State; next for the 
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l@setting up in the place of armies of a Court of Arbitration 
S@with its high peace making function, subject to regulations 
to be agreed on and sanctions to be determined against the 
State which should refuse either to submit its international 
disputes to arbitration or to accept an arbitral decision.” 

BENEDICT XV (Encyclical Pacem Dei Munus Pulcherri- 
mum of May 23, 1920): “In the general restoration of jus- 
tice and charity and reconciliation of nations it is much to 
be desired that all nations enter without misgiving into a 
general society, or rather family, for the purpose of protect- 
ing their individual independence and for the preservation 
of order. Such a comity of nations is recommended 
amongst other reasons, by the widely felt need of abolish- 
ing or reducing military armaments which weigh so heavily 
on the resources of the State, and in this way war with its 
train of evils will be entirely avoided or at least rendered 
less menacing, and the liberty and territorial integrity of 
every nation safeguarded.” 

Prus XI (Letter to the Archbishop of Genoa, of April 
7, 1922): “If, according to the fine motto of the Red 
Cross: ‘Inter arma caritas,’ Christian charity should rule 
even during the clash of arms, this should be still more true 
when once arms are laid down and Treaties of Peace are 
signed. Indeed, international hatreds, sad heritage of war, 
turn to the disadvantage of the victor nations themselves 
and prepare for all a very dreadful future; for it must not 
be forgotten that the best guarantee of tranquillity is not 
a forest of bayonets, but mutual confidence and friendship.” 

Prus XI (Apostolic Letter Nova Impendet of October 
2, 1931): “Since the unbridled race in armaments, which on 
the one hand is the consequence of international rivalry, 
and on the other is the cause of enormous expenditure taken 
out of the resources available for the public well-being, is 
not the least of the reasons for the present crisis, We cannot 
refrain from renewing and making Our own the grave warn- 
ing of Our Predecessor. We deplore the fact that it has 
not yet been heeded and We exhort you, Venerable Brethren, 
to employ every means at your disposal through preaching 
and through the press to enlighten men’s minds and to in- 
cline their hearts to the requirements of right reason and, 


‘even more, of the law of Christ.” 


6. It is in the spirit of this teaching by the Sovereign 
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Pontiffs that Catholics of all nationalities should seek by 
prayer and action to promote an international agreement for 
the general reduction of the armed forces of the world. 


Nationality: Its Place in the Law 
of Nations 


The following is the text of an important statement adopted by th 
Catholic Union of International Studies. It is largely the work 
of Father Delos, OP., of the University of Lille. Re- 
printed from the Month (London), January, 1932. 


I 


E Catholic Union for International Studies, faithful 

to those principles of natural philosophy and sociology 
which supply a rational basis to Christian doctrine, recog- 
nizes that the community of culture and customs created 
by nationality gives rise to special rights and duties on the 
part of individuals, national groups, States, and the or- 
ganized society of nations. 


II 


The national sphere is for man a natural one, which 
in its complete form, offers him at the same time an exten- 
sion of the domestic sphere on a spiritual, cultural, ethnical, 
and territorial basis. It exercises on. him an educative and 
stabilizing influence which is of great value in the develop- 
ment of the individual. The natural rights enjoyed by na- 
tionals and national groups are founded on this service 
rendered to the individual. 


III 


In accordance with Christian philosophy, which recog- 
nizes no other absolute rights than those of God on the 
one hand; and on the other, those of man (possessed by him 
through his resemblance to God and because of his divine 
end),—in accordance also with social ethics by which the 
law of institutions and societies is based on their human ob- 
ject (the service they render to man) the U. C. E. I. recog- 
nizes that the rights conferred by nationality are essentially 
relative and limited. 
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Their end is, in fact, directed to those human functions 
which Providence has assigned to nationality and they are 
limited by the needs of those functions. 

Furthermore, nationality is the product of diverse and 
variable factors, whose contributions to culture are of un- 
equal value when viewed by reason. The beneficent influ- 
ence of nationality varies both in intensity and quality. 
The rights, therefore, of different national groups are not of 
absolute equal value like those of the individual which are 
the same in the case of each. 


IV 
The complete and harmonious development of the indi- 
vidual requires the existence of societies other than those 
based on the idea and sentiment of a community of nation- 
ality. The State in particular is a separate, natural society, 
the source and possessor of certain rights and duties. 


Vv 
The rights and duties arising from nationality are in 
harmony with those involved by the membership of other 


natural societies. The principle of this harmony is to be 
found in the common end shared by all social institutions, 
namely, the service of humanity to.which all must contribute 
according to their position in the social hierarchy and the 
natural means at their disposal. 

Applying these principles to the States and to its rela- 
tions with the various national groups which are subject to 
it, the U. C. E. I. regards them not as rivals but as col- 
laborators whose joint action must be directed to the same 
ultimate end. 

VI 

The members of a national group are bound, in their 
relations with the State to which they are subject, by all the 
duties and obligations which Christian political philosophy 
and ethics impose on the consciences of citizens. They en- 
joy all the rights recognized by these two spheres of thought 
as belonging to man, as man and as citizen. 


VII 


As the nationality of its citizens, whether single or di- 
verse, is for them an inheritance of great price, the State is 
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on this account bound by corresponding obligations. It i 
the guardian, protector and servant of all human value 
and more especially of those included in the cultural in 
heritance of the national group or groups encompassed by it! 
It is bound to cooperate in the fulfilment of the cultural and 
educative functions of nationalities. 

The cooperation of the State will usually be manifested 
in the three-fold sphere of family, school, and religion; for 
religious institutions, the organization of the family and the 


educational regime are among the normal fields of action in 
the nationai sphere. 






























VII 


The end to which the State is directed belongs to the 
political order; while that of nationality—and consequently 
of the rights which flow from it—is of the cultural order. 
The community of nationality, therefore, does not of itself 
and directly create political rights but only those belonging 
to culture. 

But because certain institutions and methods of or- 
ganizing social and individual life have proved more effi- 
cacious and more in accordance with the tastes, liberty, and 
dignity of those concerned when established on the basis of 
nationality, the citizen may demand from the State a politi- 
cal regime which permits, upholds, and favors the develop- 
ment of these institutions on a national basis. 


Ix 


Nationality being a plastic reality, no culture-bringing 
group must be denied the right to guide the development of 
national characteristics in such direction as may accord with 
a finer culture and a fuller development of the individual. 
If by assimilation is understood the making uniform na- 
tional customs and institutions by other means than those 
by which the persons concerned are themselves won over to 
new forms of human culture, then such assimilation is as 
reprehensible on the part of the State, as it is on the part 
of those national groups who do not admit any differ- 
entiation in their midst. 

Variety of culture is on the contrary a proof of the 
richness of human nature... . 


(To be concluded in next issue.) 
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